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Georg Jensen, whose name is now a synonym for modern 
silver, opened his shop in Copenhagen some fifty years ago, 
in 1904. Two years later he started collaborating regularly 
with Johan Rohde, a creator of forms that for refinement are 
as yet unsurpassed in this century. Jensen’s own designs 
were eye-catching and masterful. Within a decade he built 
a loyal, skilled staff, and the firm’s silver was accepted through¬ 
out the world as an achievement in craftsmanship, a modern 
luxury whose style could stand the test of comparison with 
historic exemplars. Today Jensen silver is still in the forefront 
of accomplished design and workmanship; if a new note is 
struck now, it is one of boldness and assurance that fits well 
with long experience. 

What is it which lifts Jensen silver above its recurrent 
imitators and has kept much of its original production admir¬ 
able for half a century through several changes of styles and 
tastes? 

The answer lies back in time. I 1844 two great Scandinavians 
died and with them an era. Bertel Thorvaldsen was a sculptor 
comparable to Canova, a northern epitome of Neo-Classicism, 
a Dane who won worldrenown. Bernadotte, French by birth, 
simple soldier, marshall, ambassador, minister, prince at 
Napoleon’s court and King of Sweden and Norway both by 
request, died that year too. After them came the era of 
romantic nationalism — Denmark produced Hans Christian 
Andersen and in the decorative arts there was a vogue for 
the styles of the Northmen. Romanticism was balanced, how¬ 
ever, by a strong, successful realism. In the same year Thor¬ 
valdsen and Bernadotte died, Nikolai Grundtvig set up his 



GEORG JENSEN: BROOCH NO. 43, designed 1902. 


first center of adult education for the Danish peasants. In 
due time these folk schools spread the knowledge of dairy 
farming and fostered co-operative marketing associations 
which together made Denmark a rich, progressive realm. 
Thus, by the 1880’s, Denmark was able to support an artistic 
colony with a fine sense of tradition and with the liveliest 
cultural contact throughout Europe, especially in England, 
where Alexandra, a Dane, was Princess of Wales. England 
was Denmark’s best customer for those famous dairy pro¬ 
ducts that, thanks to Bishop Grundtvig, kept the country 
prosperous. 

Venality and crudity marked the Industrial Revolution and 
its products, until a movement to counter the cultural 
wreckage left in the track of the machine arose in mid-19th 
century England among artists and architects. The English 
by the 1880’s had built up an artistic vitality which affected 
all Europe. This was the decade when English guilds for arts 
and crafts were founded and produced some of their best 
work. The Danes followed suit: sculptors and painters turned 
to the crafts and began to master them. 

By then (1888) Georg Jensen was in his early twenties, stu¬ 
dying sculpture at the Royal Academy in Copenhagen, and 
already an experienced metal worker. Five years later he 
was employed as a silversmith at the court jeweler’s. Then 
he won a medal for sculpture and traveled on a grant through 
France and Italy to enlarge his art. When he returned to 
Copenhagen, he set up hopefully as a ceramic sculptor, 
working meanwhile at one of the factories where the celeb¬ 
rated Copenhagen pottery was produced. He made some 
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jewelry to please himself and his friends; it was admired by 
experts and critics of the day. 

Danish silverwork was well regarded at this time; names 
like Slott Moller, Magnussen, Ballin and Bindesboll were 
known to connoisseurs and craftsmen abroad. The ceramist 
Bindesboll was the most original of these; his was a rather 
summary art of rough-carved shapes and peasant, earthy 
colors combined in cloud-like, swirling rhythms that owed 
as much to Scythian and Chinese art as to the reigning but 
far more delicate Art Nouveau . Bindesboll hardly changed his 
style when he turned from ceramics to silver, designed for 
Michelsen, the court jeweler. Younger progressive artists 






GEORG JENSEN: CANDELABRUM NO. 324, 
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must have bridled at his obvious limitations, while admiring 
his boldness. 

It was in such an atmosphere that, in 1904, aged 38, Georg 
Jensen turned his full attention to silversmithery. A year later 
he executed some superb designs by his friend Johan Rohde, 
a painter. A year after that, Rohde began to work with him 
as a silver designer. Both men were quite conservative, each 
in his own way. Rohde based his form on classic shapes that 
before the cloudy romanticizing about ancestral Northmen 
had been the ideal of Danish art in the time of Thorvaldsen. 
He purged these shapes of revivalist imitation, it is true, and 
lifted them to fresh heights; the purity of his expression 
came from unremitting study and revision. No one could have 
been more oblivious of the newer expressive forms that for 
more than a decade had preoccupied painters, sculptors and 
craftsmen in Europe and the United States. 

If Georg Jensen’s ornament was distinctive in those early 
years, it was largely because it too was behind the times. It 
represents a transition between an ornamental style (related 
to both Neo-Grec and Eastlake design) which was developed 
in the 1860’s, and the sinuous Art Nouveau which sprang up 
in the 1890’s. The two great Victorian ornamentalists of the 
United States, H. H. Richardson and L. H. Sullivan, both 
architects, progressed from the Neo-Grec each learned at the 
Beaux-Arts in Paris and by 1885 independently had come to 
decorations not unlike Jensen’s. Richardson’s design was well 
known in Europe: not only certain advanced English archi¬ 
tects but the Finn, young Eliel Saarinen, designed in his vein 
for a while. Year later, just as Georg Jensen founded his firm, 
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GEORG JENSEN: SAUCE-LADLE NO. 27, 
designed 1931. 



the Copenhagen City Hall by Nyrop was rising, bureau¬ 
cratically retardatory, in a style at once Northmanish and 
Richardsonian. 

Within these very years, the tide of modern design in Europe 
created its own undertow, once again Neo-Classicism pulled 
young talents away from the struggle and confusion that 
creators have to face. Typically, seven years only after Nyrop’s 
late-Romantic City Hall, Ostberg began the celebrated Town 
Hall of Stockholm, a masterwork of the new, eclectically 
decked-out Neo-Classicism. Like the United States, Scand¬ 
inavia preferred to ignore progressive design from about 
1915 until 1930. It was in this backwater, safe from the rip 
tides of creative invention, that the art of Jensen and Rohde 
flourished and matured. Their mastery secures them in fame 
long after questions of originality have faded, leaving the 
craft and beaty of their silver as clear and strong as ever. 
Georg Jensen, Johan Rohde and their adjutant Harald Nielsen 
were rigorously conscientious craftsmen and dedicated 
teachers, out to found a basic style in silversmithery. In 
many ways they succeeded. Jensen’s ornament-tight clusters 
of flowers or fruits juxtaposed to swelling hand-hammered 
surfaces — influenced design generally. Rohde’s serene, light 
forms and sensitive, restrained details were beyond the 
reach of copyists, but he set a pace that the best silversmiths 
of his day and since tried to equal. Nielsen, dedicated and 
loyal, seconded by Gundorph Albertus, codified these ac¬ 
complishments into a solid, enduring practice that carried 
the Jensen atelier on, after 1935 when Jensen and Rohde both 
died, to continued and even to renewed artistic achievements. 
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For this, new abilities were called and chosen. First came 
Sigvard Bernadotte, a man whose name links him not only 
to the reigning families of Sweden and Denmark, but to the 
whole history of Scandinavia in the modern world. To these 
associations he has added the control of his craft and the 
restraint of his design which combine in a cool, individual 
elegance. After a few years Jorgen Jensen, Georg’s older son, 
joined the staff, an accomplished silversmith. After the war 
years (when Denmark was in the grip of German armed 
occupation) more new designers entered the Jensen shop. 
Henning Koppel, aggressively modernist, was the first; then 
Soren Georg Jensen, Jorgen’s brother, then lb Bluitgen — 
these three like Georg the founder, trained as sculptors — 
lastly the gifted architect, Magnus Stephensen. The works 
of these newer Jensen designers, like those of the older 
ones, have accumulated an impressive number of high awards 
at international expositions, not least at the Triennale of 
Milan in 1951 and 1954. Museums all over the world have 
added new Jensen pieces to their collections as well. 

In the last two or thee years Jensen silver has continued to 
develop, and not always along expected paths. Flat silverware 
for the dining table has long been a principal product of 
theirs, but since Bernadotte’s ribbed design of the late 1930’s, 
no clearly new effort in this field was undertaken until 1954, 
when forms developed by Tias Eckhoff, a Norwegian, were 
presented and won one of the awards mentioned earlier. A 
greater innovation was the introduction of stainless steel in 
flat and hollow forms as a regular part of the Jensen pro¬ 
duction. In the last war period, surgical instruments of steel 


HARALD NIELSEN: SAUCEBOAT NO.761, 
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had been made by Jensen, as well as some dining utensils. 
Now these have been augmented, principally with designs of 
Stephensen’s. In Stephensen Jensen’s has found a true suc¬ 
cessor to Rohde, a formal perfectionist, sensitive and rigorous. 
What does a half century of Jensen history mean to an Ame¬ 
rican observor? First, it is proof that strict standards of 
craftsmanship can survive in this competitive world. Then it 
is proof that diverse temperaments and talents can contribute 
to a clearly characterized design tradition — (consider Jensen 
and Rohde or Koppel and Stephensen). It is proof, also, that 
startling originality of form is not required to make nor to 
keep a high reputation. Finally it is proof that continued 
plagiarism can attack successful design, but if character and 
craftsmanship are maintained, the design survives and holds 
its place. Jensen’s table silver, tea sets, jewelry, since their 
repute is great, have been copied by large and small produ¬ 
cers; but there is no evidence that either more or less of 
the original designs were in demand after this dubious flattery 
began. In fifty years, Jensen’s has shown that craftsmanship, 
character and flexibility combine to support a healthy enter¬ 
prise, an honorable tradition and a center of artistic growth 
that would do credit to any epoch, and have a special eminence 
in ours. 


Edgar Kaufmann , jr. 
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The art of the Danish gold- and silversmiths prior to 1900 
was not confined to the works of Danish craftsmen only. 
That a silversmith is regarded as Danish is often because he 
happens to bear a Danish-sounding name. But Danish silver¬ 
ware was not solely manufactured by Jensens, Hansens or 
Petersens, also by people having strange names and obscure 
origins. If we ignored their work little would remain. 

Even then we are only thinking of the post-mediaeval period; 
before 1500 we hardly know any names. Bishop Absalon, 
the founder of Copenhagen, employed a goldsmith called 
Hildebrand. It was impossible then, as it still is, to know 
whether the name was a Danish or a German one. Nothing 
whatever is known prior to the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, 
the helmets and jewelry of the Vikings are regarded as 
Danish work when found in Denmark. Were not the magni¬ 
ficent gold treasures of our Vikings’ forefathers produced 
by Danish goldsmiths? Each spring the plough turns up a 
gleaming jewel from the Danish soil. Who has made this 
marvel of the goldsmiths’ art? Danish goldsmiths, naturally. 
We do not know whether this really is so, but at all events 
the noble metal work of the past is an inseparable compo¬ 
nent of Danish culture. 

If it be true that modern Danish silverware is sold and 
admired in other countries, is perhaps even coveted by 
collectors, it is also true that old Danish silver has seldom 
passed beyond the frontiers. The ancient gold trinkets sur¬ 
rendered by the soil are protected by law and belong to 
the State. Family silver, and that with the antique dealers, 
appears only to interest Danes. On the other hand, out- 


SIGVARD BERNADOTTE, PITCHER NO. 1010, 
designed 1952. 


standing works of foreign silver have found their way to 
Denmark in the course of time. Roman silver cups of 
the finest type were dug up in the island of Lolland a genera¬ 
tion ago. Georg Jensen was one of the first to see them 
exhibited at the National Museum and remarked on their 
technique. 

Compared with the silversmiths’ art of most European 
countries, old Danish silver work is secondary. No creative 
art emanated from Danish workshops before our time. 
The old silversmiths were craftsmen, many of them good 
ones, but they counted few, if any, artists amongst them. 
On the other hand they all administered a small share of 
Europe’s artistic heritage, which in its turn was based on 
classical antiquity. Nearly all of them could hammer up even 
the most ordinary everyday thing into a wellproportioned 
piece. They could produce an outline of character and 
hammer out a form both flattering and shapely. Most import¬ 
ant of all, they were able to keep within bounds. All these 
virtues derive from architecture, in the final instance from 
the Greek temple. 

Since the introduction of Christianity about the year 1000, 
the character of Danish silversmiths’ art was Central and 
West European. Silversmiths had been active in the country 
for the whole of the Middle Ages, but very little has been 
preserved, almost exclusively gilt chalices which do not 
differ greatly from those in the rest of Catholic Europe. 

The principal monuments, the golden altars of the 12th 
century, were not carried out in precious metal, but in 
gilt, embossed copper plates with figures and ornaments. 
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They naturally Imitated the proper gold frontals in the 
richest cathedrals of Europe, practically all of which have 
now gone to the smelter. One single golden altar still stands in 
its original place in a West Jutland village church. Incidentally, 
a number of costly enamel work was importet, particularly 
from Limoges in France. 

The characteristics of Danish silverware first became ap¬ 
parent around the middle of the 16th century. The author¬ 
ities* demand for fineness, with the consequent order con¬ 
cerning the proper hall marks on worked precious metal, 
was maintained with increasing severity. It thus becomes 
possible to isolate a special Danish silversmiths* art. 

The oldest Danish goldsmiths’ register is that of King Erik 
of Pommerania. This dates from 1429 and applies to Copen¬ 
hagen. Since then the Capital has led the way in regard to 
correct and informative marks. Here only, for over 300 
years, a town mark was stamped, the characteristic three 
towers, with varying years below. Here only was there 
a possibility of permanent employment of a assay master 
who saw to it that the standard of silver work corresponded 
with the coinage of the country. 

Copenhagen silver bears as a rule four marks: the town 
mark, the year of which dates the work, the assayer’s hall- 








mark, the mark of the month which is one of the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, and, finally, the maker’s mark, which con¬ 
sists of the silversmith’s initials. In the case of the provin¬ 
cial towns the hall mark is often lacking, and there is never 
an assayer’s mark or a month mark. Practically all Danish 
silver marks can be deciphered, and the names and parti¬ 
culars are known of most of the silversmiths who have 
worked at various places in the country since the Middle 
Ages. 

Until about 1750 there was no difference in quality between 
silver from the Capital and silver from the provinces. Out¬ 
standing craftsmen were at work in the other old towns. 
These were employed by the gentry or by the landowners, 
peasants and clergymen of the district. But after the 
middle of the 18th century cultural activities were centred 
round Copenhagen, the residence of the king, and from here 
were issued laws and ordnances. Here also an academy of 
art was founded. The artistic level, and to some extent the 
quality of the craftsmanship, sank in the market towns, and 
local silverware became provincial. This development has 
only been stemmed during the last two generations. 

The Renaissance reached Denmark through Germany and 
the Netherlands. It brought with it the fall of the Church 
of Rome, the Reformation and a noticeable strengthening 
of the Crown. The Danish nobility collected big estates and 
built stately manors with towers and spires. After the dis¬ 
covery of the sea routes to India and the American Conti¬ 
nent, Denmark obtained a share of the wealth of Europe. 
The standard of living was raised, particularly by the riches 
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HENNING KOPPEL: BRACELET NO. 88, 
designed 1948. 


of Peru and Mexico exploited by the Spaniards. Luxury 
spread to wider circles. The ladies and gentlemen of the 
nobility staggered under the weight of massive gold chains; 
citizens and peasants drank from heavy silver tankards; 
every body ate with silver spoons. 

The King led the way by building a series of imposing cast¬ 
les, the chief of which, Kronborg at Elsinore, is known far 
and wide. Danish silversmiths were unable to cope with 
the execution of the big orders. The castles were filled with 
silver furniture, chapels with altars, pulpips and fonts of 
silver, all of German manufacture. The King made big pur¬ 
chases from the Nuremberg silversmiths, and several of 
these splendid pieces came later to the Kremlin with the 
Russian Czars. But the principal piece, Christian IV’s fairy 
crown of gold, precious stones enamels and pearls, was made 
in 1596 by a goldsmith from Odense, the birthplace of Hans 
Andersen. 

The 17th century was darkened by war and political troubles. 
Denmark was involved in the Thirty Years’ War, and Sweden 
was on the point of conquering the country. The inhabitants 
hid their silver treasures before fleeing, and some never 
returned. Later generations have dug up and preserved 
these cultural mementos which recall the daily life of their 
forefathers. 

The introduction of the Autocracy in 1660 brought fresh 
splendour to the monarchy, but widened the gap between 
king and people. The throne was guarded by three life-sized 
silver lions, made in Copenhagen, the crown, orb and sceptre 
were of pure gold studded with gems. The biggest collection 
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of silver in the country was seen at the royal banquets; 
this is in part preserved up to the present day. The nobles 
and the burghesses followed suit. This is the period of the 
big Baroque tankards, the broad, squat tankards with lion- 
claw feet and a gilt medal on the lid. They held from 
3 quarts downwards. Georg Jensen loved these magnificent 
pieces, with the contrast between their firm, shiny surfaces 
and plastic details. 

After 1700 it became customary in Denmark to drink tea 
and coffee. New utilitarian forms appeared, and the silver¬ 
smiths learnt from the Dutch and the English how to make 
teapots, tea caddies and sugar castors. The best of these 
pieces have a beautiful mirror-like effect as the body is con¬ 
cave and convex between sharply defined flutings. The 
ougrhy carved, brown fruit tree handles are pleasing to look 
at and practical in use. Flatwear also followed foreign design, 
but the best merely had a reeded edge with fiddle handles 

HENNING KOPPEL: BROOCHES N O. 307, 31 4, 31 5, 

designed 1948-1953. and was solidly executed. 
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The foreign fashion was also adopted of big toilet sets con¬ 
sisting of several pieces for various purposes, always two 
of each, facing a table mirror in a curved silver frame. 
During the 18th century they grew in size and splendour 
and were supplied in cases of many compartments. Several 
complete toilet sets are preserved in Denmark, one of gold, 
and many individual pieces. The tables were laid with silver 
plates and dishes in French styles, were decorated with 
tureens and lit up by candlesticks, whose lights were re¬ 
flected by the shiny surfaces. 

However, the most splendid piece of the era was the big 
tea-urn, not unlike a samovar, with an interior heat tube and 
an outlet for the burning charcoal. They were made in 
changing styles from the beginning of the 18th century until 
about the middle of the last. Cylindrical, bulbous, curved, 
spherical; in Rococo and classical style, but always of con¬ 
siderable size and pulsating with the seething sound of boil¬ 
ing water. Whereas toilet sets or table silver are typical of 
aristocratic Denmark, the urns represent the most monu¬ 
mental piece of Danish domestic silver. The whole family 
assembled round it in the evening to take tea. Copper 
smiths and brassworkers copied it in other metals. 

Rococo reached Denmark from Germany and France at the 
end of the 1740s. Shapes were swivelled and bulbous, which 
augmented the reflections. Ewers and tureens appeared lar¬ 
ger by being raised on legs. The arms of a candelabrum 
reached out like the branches of a tree. The most important 
ornament was rocaille , the distant prototype of which 
appears to be the exotic shell. 






MAGNUS STEPHENSEN: SUGAR-SIFTER NO. 1024, 
designed 1953. 


After 1760 Rococo was succeeded by Classicism. Tea-urns be¬ 
came vaseshaped with festoons and medaillions, the shafts 
of candlesticks columnar in form, ewers and tureens, cylin¬ 
drical or oval. An abstract geometrical world of form suc¬ 
ceeded the organic body of Rococo. In particular, the rich 
silversmith art of Britain influenced Denmark through the 
agency of a big export of cheaper Sheffield plated goods. 
Classicism lasted in Denmark until the middle of the 19th 
century, tended and cared for by the professors of the Art 
Academy. Thereafter the historic styles were adopted, as in 
the rest of Europe, but quality declined, the skill of crafts¬ 
men also. In 1857 the ancient Goldsmiths’ Guild was dis¬ 
solved. Denmark participated, also with silverware, at the big 
international exhibitions but awakened little attention. 

Until the end of the previous century there existed however, 
a broad, anonymous silversmith art in Denmark, based 
on the lessons of classical proportion. Styles might come 
and go, but the silversmiths never lost sight of the elementary 
concept of quality. It was felt as a cultural loss that indu¬ 
strialism, and all that came in its train, destroyed this 
tradition. 

Renewal came from outside through the artists. First pain¬ 
ters and sculptors, then architects became fascinated by the 
beauty and possibilities of silver. They discovered in the work¬ 
shops The last tradition of a venerable handicraft. By the efforts 
of these artists, in fruitful cooperation with craftsmen and 
industrial workers, Danish silverware has suddenly and for 
the first time captured a leading position in the European 
and American silversmith world. But this is another story. 
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THE ARTISTS OF GEORG JENSEN 

BY CHR. DITLEV REVENTLOW 


SILVER 


Georg Jensen Silver belongs to this century. “The Times” in London 
called it many years ago the antique of the future, but already today, 
less than fifty years after the old master himself modestly presented 
the first masterpieces to a world which for nearly a century had 
accepted the thin, tasteless silver monstrosities of the growing 
machine age, the works of his smithy have become classics. Collec¬ 
tors and museums all over the world proudly display them, and so 
do the homes of people in which appreciation of beauty and under¬ 
standing of perfect workmanship also live. 

The artistic principle which has been the “leitmotif” in all Georg 
Jensen silverwork - to make beautiful things for everyday use - 
is as valid today as it was half a century ago when the sculptor 
Georg Jensen turned into the craftsman. He worked with and in¬ 
spired the majority of the artists and creative workers who today 
are continuing the tradition and gently applying modern values to 
the old principle. 

Of Georg Jensen, the man, born in 1866, the will to succeed was 
a predominant characteristic. Already at work at the age of thirteen 
in a steelmill he willed his way into a goldsmith apprenticeship, 
worked his growing artistic perception into several years of study 
as a sculptor at the Royal Academy of Arts, a gold medal and scholar¬ 
ships for travel in France and Italy. In these countries he for the 
first time understood that even the greatest of artists without los¬ 
ing dignity could apply himself to make things of beauty and taste 
out of everyday objects. On his return he thought ceramics was 
his field. The Danish ceramics had a century old and very distin¬ 
guished tradition, but even if the material was cheap, it took money 
to build ovens and get fuel, and money was more than scarce. It also 


took time to convince the critics and the public who had very set 
ideas about what for so long had been the most prominent national 
handicraft, and again time was money. 

While ceramics proved a fickle mistress some jewellery made by 
him in his spare time aroused immediate interest among experts. 
The former goldsmith apprentice and sculptor was 38 years old in 
1904 when he started the revolution in the design and treatment 
of silver and gold that made him worldfamous. 

Even though the start and for several years the output was modest, 
international recognition came early and had he been only half as 
good a businessman as an artist the growth would have been rapid. 
Apart from the appreciation of museums in many countries and 
certain collectors, the wide appeal of his and his colleagues’ work 
was still a long way off. 

Picturesque with an artist’s widebrimmed hat jammed down on the 
flowing dark locks, a voluminous cape and a silver headed cane he 
walked in the streets of Copenhagen or engaged in fiery discussions 
with fellow artists of those days. They brought him their own draw¬ 
ings for small pieces of jewellery as gifts to wives or sweethearts, 
and he was never chary with praise for work of others which he 
liked. 

In this way started his collaboration with that other famous name 
from the earlier days of Georg Jensen Silver - Johan Rohde. Rohde 
brought him now and again drawings for bowls, jugs and similar 
objects for his own private use, but gradually the cooperation be¬ 
came more intimate and during the first world war Rohde started 
working regularly for the smithy. 
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The two men, Georg Jensen and Johan Rohde, were in many ways 
opposites. Georg Jensen came from a poor working man’s home, 
but was bursting with vitality and creative joy of life. He was a 
romantic, an intense nature lover who understood to transfer the 
never failing harmony of nature’s patterns to the supple silver. 
Johan Rohde on the other hand was quiet and refined with an 
aesthetic appreciation of art based on generations of family culture. 
He was a painter of note and as a designer of furniture he lent some 
of the dignified graciousness of his tallboys and desks fit for noble 
and calm rooms into his silver drawings. He was several decades 
ahead of the world’s taste for a purely simple and unadorned style, 
but his unerring sense of proportions, his intense delight in presenting 
the ultimate in singleness of design and perfect balance between 
material, purpose and outline won ungrudging recognition in a 
period when the public taste was far from the grace and simplicity 
which is the chief characteristic of the Rohde silver. 

Younger men grew up alongside these two older giants and gradually 
developed their own artistic characteristics. Today they are still 
fairly young and actively at work in the same spirit of making beauti¬ 
ful objects for everyday use and with the same understanding of 
the values which has made Georg Jensen Silver the sovereign of 
silverworks in spite of frantic attempts of imitation - artistic 
restrain in the treatment of the material and perfect workmanship. 


Georg Jensen and Johan Rohde both died in 1935, but the flow of 
new designs from the smithy had for years under the common 
denominator “Georg Jensen” included the work of the younger 
members of an inspired team of silversmiths. Then as today the 
name of the leading artist was Harald Nielsen. 

Born in 1892, he joined Georg Jensen at the dawn of his fame in 
1909 and was not only closest to the old master during his years 
of life, but is still the guardian of artistic tradition and mentor to 
the younger generation. 

The works of Harald Nielsen cover the whole field of silver art 
from jewellery and some of the most famous designs in table ware 
to larger objects like bowls, coffee and tea sets, jugs, dishes etc. 
He is a member of “Salon d’Automne” and is represented in the 
museums of many countries. The roots of his art are firmly embedded 
in the old tradition of the smithy. A painter in his spare time he is 
as ardent a nature lover as the old master was himself, but he has 
succeeded in blending past and present and in giving perhaps a 
greater emphasis to the old principle about the weight and character 
of the material, i. e. the silver, being a constituent part of every 
design. 

In his studio high up under the roof of the smithy he bends over 
the drawing board or forms the shapes in clay, converses with quiet 
humor, criticises or encourages the younger generation and lays 
down the law: 

“The ornament must never dominate. It is subservient to the har¬ 
mony of the whole and does not exist for its own sake. It can stress 


the quietness and simpleness of outline but must never distract from 
it. Seeing the thing in its wholeness through simplifying and balancing 
ornament against plain surface is my basic principle in carrying fur¬ 
ther the spirit of Georg Jensen. You do not make anything modern 
for the sake of modernity, but the temper and trends of the time 
will express themselves through the artistic interpretation of this 
principle and undoubtedly show it through a more restrained and 
sober linedrawing than in the older more romantic days of flowing 
lines and more ebullient artistic conception”. 

Gundorph Albertus, born, in 1887 joined Georg Jensen in 1911. 
He was a sculptor educated at the Royal Academy of Arts and has 
exhibited in the Copenhagen “Charlottenborg” and the Paris “Salon 
d’Automne”. He worked also for some years as a silversmith in 
Munich and Paris. His chief characteristic is an intimate understand¬ 
ing of and love for the particular virtues of silver as an artistic 
medium and his superb sense of proportions. One of the best ex¬ 
amples of this latter talent shows itself curiously enough not in his 
beloved silver, but in his design for stainless table ware. Stainless 
steel was originally an emergency wartime production when the 
German occupation cut off the supplies of raw silver. It proved, 
however, so successful from the start and gained so wide a world 
market after the war that any thought of discontinuing this produc¬ 
tion has been out of question. 

For several years Albertus has added comparatively little to the new 
designs but as second in command of the smithy he has concentrated 
on a perhaps still more important field of activity. He is the absolute 
master of production and the personal guardian of the strictest 
demands to craftsmanship. Hardly a piece leaves the smithy with¬ 
out passing his inspection. He glories in the feel and solidity of 
Georg Jensen Silver, his fingers and eyes follow its lines, explore the 
chisseling of the ornaments and if it is not up to standard - his 
standard of forty years - back it goes into the melting pot. “The 
artistic design is not all important”, says he, balancing a bowl on his 
fingertips, turning it slowly in his constant hunt for flaws, “the 
handiwork must be perfect, it must bring out all the artist’s inten¬ 
tions, the whole spirit behind the drawing, and it can,” he continues 
with a wicked twinkle, “sometimes even improve on them”. 

Arno Malinowski, born in 1899 in Copenhagen, is one of the most 
prominant Danish sculptors, and also a trained engraver. His sculp¬ 
ture which is found publicly and privately all over the country tells 
only indirectly through the infinite patience with which the surface 
of bronze or sandstone has been tooled to smoothness about the 
delicacy of his hands, of the minute painstaking preciseness with 
which this tall, dark and quiet man creates his jewellery and all his 
other small silver works. The sculptor as well as the engraver is 
reflected in these works in silver and gold. He says so himself: 
“Even the smallest brooch or emblem is conceived as a sculptural 
whole of a great and simple form and effect, but into this the engraver 
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has added his contribution in a delicate motive carefully planned and 
measured in all its details”. 

Sigvard Bernadotte is the only member of the team of artists who 
is not Danish born. Born in 1907 as second eldest son of the present 
King of Sweden and brother to the Danish queen he has lived for 
many years in Copenhagen and for more than twenty years has been 
working with Georg Jensen Silver. 

His connection with the old Georg Jensen tradition lies more in 
the execution, the workmanship of his works than in the design, 
which is wholly modern in appearance, but actually draws on a much 
older tradition - the clean Swedish lines of form and ornament, 
the instinctive sense of balance and an aristocratic understanding 
of singleness as the most effective expression of decorative values. 
He is in this artistic perception more related to Johan Rohde than 
to Georg Jensen. 

The Sigvard Bernadotte designs are seen to their best advantage in 
his table ware and the larger works in jugs, bowls, and candlesticks. 
Still a young man he is continually trying new ways and new mediums 
and it is completely in the spirit of the old master that his only 
interest lies in beautifying things of everyday use. 

Jorgen Jensen is a son of Georg Jensen born in 1895. He has been 
a silversmith all his life. Although his works clearly show many of 
the proud artistic family traits, he has consciously sought and suc¬ 
ceeded in finding the new values of a following generation and 
changing times. He has worked comparatively little directly under 
the impelling personality of his father. For many years he was on 
his own in Munich and Stockholm and did not settle definitely in 
Copenhagen before in the middle of the thirties. 

His main contributions are the larger silverworks - bowls, jugs, 
tea-sets and so on, - and his chief characteristic is simplicity. His art 
shows an attempt to reach back to the fundamental elements in the 
design of silver as his father understood them but combined with 
the functionalistic lessons of the past two or three decades. He is, 
however, constantly on guard against undue influence from current 
fashion and represents in many ways the soberness and singleness 
of purpose of the Georg Jensen tradition. 

Also a younger son of Georg Jensen, Soren Georg Jensen (born 1917), 
has for many years been connected with the silversmithy, but is 
best known as one of the most prominent younger Danish sculptors. 
He is a sensitive artist but with a strong feeling for expressive form, 
which also characterises his silverworks. In later years he has felt 
himself strongly drawn towards abstractionism in his sculptural 
works. 

Henning Koppel is the youngest of the artists - born in 1918. Like 
several of his colleagues he started as and still is a sculptor. Educated 
at the Royal Academy, he has exhibited since 1935, studied with 
Malfrey in Paris, but it was as a refugee in Sweden during the German 


occupation of Denmark that he for the first time designed silver 
and gold jewellery. 

His production is still comparatively small but extremely interesting. 
He is an abstractionist in most of his works, but there is the same 
understanding of the quality of silver as a material, which Georg 
Jensen started proving fifty years ago. His jewellery, often with a 
clever use of enamel as a decorative element, as well as his larger 
pieces, is as substantial as the first Georg Jensen works, but show 
in their ultramodern design a sensitive conception of the extreme 
suppleness of the medium. 

Magnus Stephensen is a comparative newcomer to the staff of artists, 
but has already proved himself one of the most interesting. Born in 
1903 he has many years of creative work in other fields behind him. 
As an architecht from the Royal Academy he won acclaim for his 
schools and apartment houses and only occasionally turned to the 
arts handicrafts. During the later years designing for the Georg 
Jensen Smithy he has, however, produced some remarkable pieces 
which already have been acquired by museums abroad (Kunst- 
gewerbe in Zurich and Museum of Modern Art in New York) as 
well as obtaining the Grand Prix at the Triennale in Milano. He is 
like the old masters exclusively preoccupied with form and utility 
of the object. He scorns decorations but lets the outline speak 
volumes for itself. Stephensen like Johan Rohde years ago are per¬ 
haps at their happiest best in the understanding of the weight as 
well as the pliability of the material. In some table silver he has 
shown a Chinese influence but otherwise he is completely his Dan¬ 
ish self, very exclusive and refined in his modern simplicity and 
already with a growing following among the real connoisseurs. 

lb Bluitgen, born 1921, is one of the youngest in years (and youngest 
in seniority among his artist collegues at the smithy). He is a re¬ 
flective artist, mildmannered in his designs which are worked over 
with infinite care and a pronounced sense of esthetic values. 

To celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Georg Jensen Silversmithy 
in 1954, the firm invited artists in all Scandinavia-Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, Sweden and Finland - to contribute new designs in silver of¬ 
fering of number of cash prizes as well as royalties on winning 
designs going into production. A great number of artists from all 
the four countries responded and some new names were added to 
the long list of the firms’ artists. One of the most prominent designs 
was a complete set of table ware - The Cypres - by the Norwegian 
Tias Eckhoff, which already with its slender modern outline has 
become very popular. Another prize-winner, Hans H. Henriksen, 
has an interesting salt and pepper set in production, and a coffee-set 
byjens Andreasen won one of the prizes, as did Jacob Kielland-Brandt 
with a tea set. A well-known Danish designer of jewellery, Nanna 
Dietzel, also took part in the competion winning a prize and has 
now joined the staff of artists with modern silver and gold 
jewellery as her speciality. 
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GEORG JENSEN: FORK, SPOON, KNIFE NO. 4, designed 1906. 



GEORG JENSEN: VEGETABLE DISH NO. 408B, designed 1921. 
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JOHAN ROHDE: TEAPOT NO. 1011, designed 1906. 

JOHAN ROHDE: CREAM JUG N O. 1 011, designed 1906. 
JOHAN ROHDE: SUGARBASIN NO. 1011, designed 1906. 
JOHAN ROH DE: CREAM-LADLE NO. 1011, designed 1906, 
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JOHAN ROHDE: SAU CE BOAT N O. 321 A, designed 1919. 
MUSEUM OF DECORATIVE ART, COPENHAGEN. 





JOHAN ROHDE: PITCHER N O. 432A, designed 1925. 
MUSEUM OF DECORATIVE ART, COPENHAGEN. 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, STOCKHOLM. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, MELBOURNE. 
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HARALD NIELSEN: SPOON, FORK, KNIFE, PYRAMID N O. 1 5, designed 1927. 



HARALD NIELSEN: PITCHER N O. 606, designed 1930. 
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SIGVARD BERNADOTTE: BOWL N O. 1 027, designed 1953. 
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SIGVARD BERNADOTTE: SPOON, FORK, KNIFE NO. 9, designed 1939. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, MELBOURNE. 
CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ARTS, MICHIGAN. 







































SIGVARD BERNADOTTE: CIGARETTE-CASE N O. 969, designed 1950. 







SIGVARD BERNADOTTE: COFFEEPOT NO.1015, designed 1952. 
SIGVARD BERNADOTTE: CREAMJUG N O. 1 01 5, designed 1952. 
SIGVARD BERNADOTTE: SUGARBASIN NO. 1015, designed 1952. 












SIGVARD BERNADOTTE: VEGETABLE DISH N O. 900, designed 1943. 


SIGVARD BERNADOTTE: PITCHER NO. 856, designed 1938. 
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MAGNUS STEPHENSEN: DISH WITH COVER NO. 103 6, designed 1954. 




















MAGNUS STEPHENSEN 
SALAD SET N O. 11 8, 
designed 1952. 
























MAGNUS STEPHENSEN: CASSEROLE NO. 1032, 
designed 1953. 
























MAGNUS STEPHENSEN: SOUP-LADLE N O. 11 8, designed 1953. 










MAGNUS STEPHENSEN: MAR M E LAD E-jAR N0.1005, 
designed 1951. 























MAGNUS STEPHENSEN: ICE-BUCKET N O. 991, designed 1952. 


KUNSTGEWERBEMUSEUM, ZURICH. 1952. 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK. 1953. 


MUSEUM OF DECORATIVE ART, COPENHAGEN. 1954 
GRAND PRIX, TRIENNALE, MILANO. 1954. 














MAGNUS STEPHENSEN: PITCHER NO. 1009 
designed 1952. 












TIAS ECKHOFF: HORS D’OEUVRE SET NO. 99, designed 1953. 
TIAS ECKHOFF: SPOON, FORK NO. 99, designed 1953. 
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HARALD NIELSEN: CRUET SET NO. 15, 
stainless steel, designed 1941. 





































MAGNUS STEPHENSEN: COFFEEPOT N O. 34, stainless steel. 
MAGNUS STEPHENSEN: CREAM JUG NO. 34, stainless steel. 
MAG NUS STEPHENSEN: SU GAR BO W L N O. 34. stainless steel 
designed 1954. 


















MAGNUS STEPHENSEN: CASSEROLE NO. 36, stainless steel, 
designed 1954. 

GRAND PRIX TRIENNALE, MILANO. 1954. 
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